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Monsanto was interested in developing new products and in strength-
ening another St. Louis institution with which it has had many
associations. The university was interested in extending its long-term
commitment to basic biomedical research and in benefiting the St.
Louis economy and community. Both viewed their geographic proxim-
ity as a significant advantage, since it would facilitate exchange and
communication.

The university recognized from the beginning, according to Kipnis,
that its foremost asset was its nationally known scientists. Thus, the
first requirement of any association was that it preserve the scientific
strength and reputation of the university. "It was clear that any
significant sacrifice of scientific integrity and independence for short-
term financial gain might very well result in serious long-term conse-
quences," says Kipnis. "Another way to put it is simply that Washing-
ton University did not want to lose the very qualities that made it an
attractive partner for Monsanto in the first place."

In setting up the agreement, the university was concerned about
many of the generic issues that have surrounded university-industry
relations. "Would the university be perceived as potentially diverting
scientists from their primary areas of concern in traditional academic
environments?" asks Kipnis. "Would the agreement influence graduate
education by focusing on potential commercial ventures? Would the
issues of secrecy and confidentiality thwart or interfere with the free
interchange of scientific information, which is absolutely fundamental
for scientific progress? Would a few academic stars become further
enriched at the expense of other members of the faculty, both in terms
of time and resources?" An important aspect of the negotiations,
according to Kipnis, was that Monsanto's management fully under-
stood and accepted these concerns.

The negotiations went on for about a year. The first few months were
spent developing guidelines for the program to address the concerns of
the university and to ensure that the venture would be profitable for
the company. A retreat was then held in which scientists and managers
from the university and the company discussed the state of the art, the
future of the field, and their own goals and ambitions.

Washington University then submitted a proposal to Monsanto. "It
was mutually decided that the program would focus on one defined area
of biological science, broad enough in scope to take advantage of all of
the perceived opportunities that many of us wished to pursue, focus-
ing on a university strength and an area where we wished to broaden
our own research, and perceived as an exciting area for industry,"